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The facts as interpreted above seem, to me, to leave no doubt 
regarding the great influence which variation in the mechanical 
relations of the chorion to the uterine walls has exercised in the 
evolution of placental types. This, coupled with the influence 
exerted by the varying fertility of species, the variation in the 
vascularity of different parts of the uterine walls, and the form 
of the uterine cavity, has, doubtless, been the all-important factor 
in the evolution of the various existing types of gestation. — 
John A. Ryder, June 24, 1887. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Arrow-Release among the Navajos. — Yesterday (28th March, 
1887) I was out with my camera upon one of the hills which 
closely surround the frontier military post of Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico. On the site referred to are built three Navajo lodges, or 
" hogans," as they are called, — two of the old original structures 
of the tribe and one of the more recent dwellings, or plan of 
building. Having made my intentions known, that I desired a 
picture of a warrior in the act of shooting his war-bow, there 
soon gathered about me some eight or ten venerable-looking old 
Navajo bucks, two or three of whom had their war-bows and 
arrows with them. 

Having just read with great interest Professor Morse's pam- 
phlet on arrow-release, a copy of which he had kindly sent me, 
it was with no little curiosity that I handed a bow and two or 
three arrows to an old gray-headed warrior present, and asked 
him, " Draw, — as if you were about to kill the worst enemy you 
had in the whole world." A particularly savage expression came 
over the old fellow's countenance at the suddenness of my request, 
but he seized the bow and arrows, and immediately drew one of 
them to its very head. This is the position he stood in at the 
time : his left foot was slightly in advance of the right, the bow 
was firmly seized at its middle with the left hand, while it was 
held somewhat obliquely, the upper moiety inclining towards the 
right from the vertical line, and, of course, the lower limb having 
a corresponding inclination towards the left side. The two spare 
arrows were held with the bow in the left hand, being confined 
by the fingers against its right outer aspect. With the right 
hand he seized the proximal end of the arrow in the string, 
using the thumb and index finger, at a point fully an inch or 
more above the notch, and consequently including the feathers. 
The " ring finger" bore against the string below this seizure, and 
its pressure was reinforced by its being overlapped by the middle 
digit, the little finger being curled within the palm of the hand. 

This corresponded to Professor Morse's " secondary release" 
as figured on page 8 of the above referred to pamphlet, with the 
exception that the middle finger should overlap the annularis, 
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and was not of itself used to draw back the string. Returning to 
our Navajo warrior, I noticed, too, that the arrow at its head 
was on the left side of the bow and simply rested on top of his 
clinched hand. This man wore, in common with all the others 
who used the bow, a stiff leather " brace" fastened by buckskin 
strings about his left wrist, the collar being about two inches 
deep, and this in several others who stood near and who wore 
them was ornamented with silver buttons. He drew the arrow 
back and forth three or four times without changing the position 
of his fingers or hands, when I suddenly asked him to shoot as 
if he were going to kill a squirrel running up a tree. He smiled 
at this and simply drew the bow the same ivay. Upon further 
questioning him, he told me that the Navajos rarely held their 
spare arrows in the bow hand, as he now had them, but carried 
a scabbard (quiver of buckskin) full in front of them, from which 
they could be removed with great rapidity while firing; this he 
pre-eminently demonstrated to me from one of the scabbards 
worn by an Indian there present. 

Still, without letting them know what I was after, I handed the 
bow and arrow to another buck, a man especially noted for his 
skill in the use of the weapon, and he immediately assumed pre- 
cisely the same attitude; whereupon the first old fellow laughed 
and applauded at the same time, saying, " What did you ask him 
for? All the Navajos shoot the bow and arrow exactly alike." 
I replied that I dare say they did, and handed it to a third one, 
and sure enough he assumed the same position. I was deter- 
mined, however, to let every one of them try it, and as the fourth 
fellow seized it, I observed that he steadied the arrow against the 
bow with the index finger of his left hand, which he extended 
lightly along the continuity of the shaft. Further, his middle 
finger did not overlap the annularis, but bore against the string 
lightly above it. Here was a typical " secondary release," and it 
was followed up by several others present, so I came fully to the 
conclusion that the true method of arrow-release among the 
Navajo Indians was the secondary type as classified by Professor 
Morse. 

Next day I went among them again, and they had evidently 
been talking the matter over, and several new men being present, 
they were eager to show me the exact methods. 

I found that they on all occasions where force was required 
used the secondary release, but where they shot lightly at short 
range they used the "primary release." Now, these observations 
were all made with unusual care on my part, as I had no sooner 
commenced them than I found that they disagreed with the ob- 
servations of a no less distinguished observer than Colonel James 
Stevenson, who reports through Professor Morse in his first 
pamphlet on arrow-release, " that Navajo Indians practise three 
methods of release, — namely, the primary release already alluded 
vol. xxi. — no. S. S3 
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to, the tertiary release, and a variety of the Mediterranean release" 
(pp. 10, II). 

At any rate, as I say, all the Navajos which I examined, when 
not using the primary release employ in connection with the in- 
dex finger and thumb of the right hand the annularis digit to 
assist in drawing back the string when charged with an arrow. 

These arrows have an elaborately made " notch," are armed 
with three feathers, and tipped with thin and flat heads of iron, 
made sharp with a file. The feathers are attached about an inch 
above the notch, and are placed at an equal distance apart on the 
cylindrical shaft. Sometimes the plane of one of these feathers 
will be at right angles to the notch, but again the arrangement 
may be otherwise, and I am satisfied they have go special rule 
in putting them on. Deer-sinew is used to wrap them, as it is to 
confine the iron head at the distal extremity of the shaft. — R. W. 
Shvfeldt, U. S. Army, Fort Wingate, New Mexico, 29th March, 1887. 

The Great Serpent Mound. — In the archaeological world one 
of the most important bits of news is the purchase of the " Great 
Serpent Mound," in Adams County, Ohio, by the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. At the time of 
the explorations of Squier and Davis (1849) it was covered by a 
heavy growth of trees, but most of them were prostrated by the 
great tornado of l859,since which.time the elements have seriously 
damaged it. Knowing this fact, Professor F. W. Putnam, of the 
Peabody Museum, wrote a letter advocating the preservation of this 
prehistoric monument, and as a result several ladies of Boston 
have raised money sufficient to buy the mound and about sixty 
acres of land about it. It is the intention to convert this into a 
public park, erecting a fence around the portion containing the 
mound, so as to keep out horses and cattle. Professor Putnam 
will revisit the mound in the fall and superintend the improve- 
ments. A grove of trees will be left outside the fence, where picnic- 
parties may assemble. The mound itself is a long earthen em- 
bankment on the edge of a bluff a hundred feet high. For the 
greater portion of its course it coils in a very snake-like fashion, 
the tail being coiled in a spiral, like a watch-spring. The head 
of the serpent is represented as w'ide open, and in front of it is an 
oval about ninety feet long, and still farther in front of this, ex- 
tending to the point of the bluff, is an ill-defined portion which 
some have likened to a jumping frog, while others think it is 
merely produced by cattle-tracks. " Accurate measurements" 
of the length of the serpent vary all the way from about seven 
hundred to fifteen hundred feet, the last two surveys giving totals 
of twelve hundred and forty and fourteen hundred and fifteen 
feet; some of the discrepancies being explicable by the difficulty 
in following the centre of the constantly-curving outline. It is 
certainly fortunate that this, one of the most wonderful of the In- 
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dian mounds, is thus assured of preservation, for many others are 
fast disappearing by the action of the rain and of the plough. 

The Ruined Cities of Yucatan. — Mr. E. H. Thompson, United 
States consul at Merida, Yucatan, has been making researches 
among the ruined cities of that region, and concludes that a mod- 
erate view must be taken of their age. They are not as old as some 
anthropologists believe, nor are they so modern as Charnay holds. 
He explains their present ruined condition by the climate and trop- 
ical vegetation combined with faulty construction. The dirt and 
debris which in many localities serve as an index of age and as a 
basis for chronological computation are here lacking. As all these 
ruins are built on mounds or hills, all accumulations of matter 
about them can come from only two sources, — that brought 
there by living forms and that resulting from the decay of the 
structure itself, while the winds sweeping through the deserted 
corridors will carry away the smaller portions of that thus accu- 
mulated. In regard to the uses of these buildings Mr. Thomp- 
son differs from most archaeologists, who have come to regard 
them as communal dwellings. Mr. Thompson rather inclines to 
the view that the dwellings of the people covered a large space, 
but, being built of perishable materials, have entirely disappeared. 
In reply to the statements of eminent archaeologists that no 
traces of such towns exist, he quotes the case of Labna, which is 
rarely visited, even by the natives themselves. The whole region 
for leagues around this ruin is dotted with low mounds and small, 
rectangular terraces, some hardly raised above the surrounding 
level, while others are of greater altitude, though none are so 
high as the mounds which support the ruins. Now, asks Mr. 
Thompson, " if these do not mark the sites of what were once 
dwellings, to what purpose can we conceive that they were put ? 
Those who are familiar with the habits engendered by a life in 
the tropics will be ready to affirm that they were not built 
simply for the pleasure of working." Further, they are too nu- 
merous and in such situations as to forbid the idea that they were 
the sites of additional temples. Mr. Thompson is continuing his 
explorations of Labna, which promise to give good results, as the 
locality has been almost entirely undisturbed. 



